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[Areh of Trajan, at Benevento.] 


Tue ‘ Penny Magazine’ (No. 289) may be referred to 
for some information concerning the dimensions of the 
most celebrated triumphal arches. At first they were 
raised to serve the temporary purposes of a military 
procession, 4nd no traces of them remained after it was 
over. Trees were transplanted and hung with trophies 
taken from the enemy; or an erection of wood served 
as an orchestra, which was decorated with warlike spoils, 
symbols of ‘captured towns, and perhaps prisoners in 
chains; and as the conqueror passed beneath he was 
greeted with music, and a crown of laurel was placed 
on his head. These were doubtless ‘the models which 
it was propeséd to imitate when something more durable 
than a temporary construction was contemplated. The 
Greeks do not appear to have commemorated the ex- 
ploits of their great warriors in this way; but the 
practice was common among the Romans from the 
earliest period of their history. In the infancy of 
Roman power and art, the triumphal arch was of the 
simplest construction, and, from the representations on 
old coins, appears to have often consisted of a couple 
of pillars, without any basement, the architrave with 
which they were surmounted forming a single arch. 
Afterwards their size was increased, and art, in its 
higher attributes, contributed to render them mag- 
Vou. V. 





nificent and imposing objects. They formed a square 
mass, and consisted of one, two, or three arches, crowned 
by an elevated pediment, which was sculptured with 
bas-reliefs, or bore some inscription, and the pediment 
itself was surmounted with figures of Victory, Fame, 
equestrian statues, triumphal cars, or other analogous 
ornaments. 

The triumphal arches now in existence are of three 
different kinds :—those having one arch, as that of ‘Titus 
at Rome, and the arches of Trajan at Ancona and at 
Benevento; those which consist of two arches, as the 
one at Verona; and lastly, those having a large central 
arch and a smaller arch oneach side. Of this last kind 
are the arches of Constantine and Severus, at Rome. 


‘Besides arches erected in honour of great military deeds, 


constructions of a similar form were raised for other 
honorary purposes. The emperors Gallienus, Trajan, 
and Adrian, erected arches at Rome, Ancona,and Athens, 
on which were inscribed the names of their respective 
wives, and the ornamental parts of these arches con- 
tained no allusions to triumphs or victories. Arches of 
a similar construction have sometimes served honorary 
purposes, and at the same time formed one of the gates 
of a walled town; the arch of Drusus, at Rome, may 
be mentioned as one of this class. 
3R 
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The arch of Constantine, at Rome, is in a_ better 
state of preservation than any of the ancient structures 
of this kind, and the sculptures remain nearly entire, 
with the exception of the figures with which it was 
surmounted. ‘Some of the materials of Trajan’s arch 
were etaployed in its construction, and thus the bas- 
reliefs with which that fine monument were ornamented 
have been preserved to our days. The arch of Severus 
is similar in style to the arch of Constantine, but the 
sculptured parts exhibit greater unity of design. The 
arch of Titus was erected after the death of that em- 
peror, and is the first in which the composite style was 
introduced, but it is now cansiderably dilapidated. It 
is on this arch that the golden candlestick and other 
articles taken from the temple of Jerusalem are sculp- 
tured, 

The triumphal arch at Benevento, represented in the 
engraving, was erected in honour of Trajan, and is one 
of the most interesting remains of antiquity; but not 
being in the ordinary route of travellers, it is compa- 
ratively little known. The columns~are of the com- 
posite order, and are placed on a common pedestal, the 
base of which is in the Grecian style; the proportions 
of the various parts are considered remarkably fine. 
The architectural perfection of this monument of Roman 
triumph and power is not its sole claim to admiration, 
as the sculptures with which it is ornamented are 
equally appropriate and excellent. The space between 
the columns is transversely separated with much taste 
by a small frieze, and the compartments are filled with 
bas-reliefs. The inscription is placed on a projection 
of the parapet, and on each side are large figures in 
bas-relief, in the same style as those on the arch of 
Constantine. They represent different actions in the 
life of Trajan, and are not inferior, either in conception 
or execution, to those for which the arch at Rome in 
honour of the same emperor has been so deservedly 
celebrated. ‘Trajan was made emperor at ihe close of 
the first century. He exhibited great military qualities, 
and was liberal and enlightened as a statesman. Bred 
in the camp, he was not versed in literature, but he 
was, nevertheless, anxious to cultivate the friendship of 
inen of talent. He appointed Pliny to the government 
of Pontus and Bithynia, and a series of letters passed 
between him and the emperor which afford many proofs 
of Trajan’s sound judgment and good understanding. 
Trajan subjugated the Dacians, and his wars with them 
and the Parthians, and other people in the East, form 
the chief military exploits of his reign. The site of the 
bridge which he erected across the Danube is no longer 
known, and modern art is only just attempting to effect 
a similar work. For a period of 250 years after his 
death the senators were accustomed to greet the ac- 
cession of a new emperor with the wish that he might 
be more fortunate than Augustus end better than 
Trajan, 


REMARKABLE STORMS IN ENGLAND. 


Berore newspapers became established and current 
mediums of exchange, their province was largely occu- 
pied by singl_ sheets and pamphlets, issued on occasion. 
One fruitful source of these pamphlets was the storms 
which almost annually visit our island. The old pro- 
verb of its being “ an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
was clearly understood by the printers and publishers 
of the seventeenth and early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury ; and so they always took care to turn into good 
account “ the mighty stormes of winde, thunder, light- 
ning, haile, and rain, with inundations of water.” 
Truly might it be said of them that “ they exhausted 
worlds, and then imagined new.” What with “ the 
dreadful and most prodigious tempest,”—“ the wonder- 
ful works of late by an earthquake, lightning, and 
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whirlwind,” and other scaring titles, far more alarming 
in sound than these, our ancestors must have thought 
themselves well off that they were not annually all 
swept into the ocean. 

The storm which happened towards the end of the 
year 1703 is always referred to under the title of the 
* Great Storm,” as the most remarkable on authentic 
record in this country. It appears, indeed, to have 
been a very violent one, and to have required no aid 
from the rude garnishing of the wonder-making pub- 
lishers. It occurred on the night of the 26th and 
morning of the 27th of November, or, according to our 
present mode of reckoning, the 8th of December, 1703, 
The force of the wind, which was very strong, caused 
immense damage. Houses were unroofed, and many 
blown down ; ships were lost; and property to a great 
extent destroyed. The first Eddystone Lighthouse 
perished during the storm*. Of lives which were lost 
may be mentioned, Rear Admiral Beaumont, who 
perished, with the crews of several ships, on the Good- 
win Sands; and Dr. Kiddar, the Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who with his lady was killed by the falling of a 
portion of the episcopal palace. Amidst the numerous 
accidents, there occurred, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, many remarkable preservations. 

A day of fasting and humiliation was appointed by 

Government, which was well observed by all ranks, 
from the impression which had been left on their minds 
by the effects of the tempest. A great many sermons 
were published which had been preached on this day, 
most of them containing such particulars of the storm 
as more immediately interested the preacher's locality. 
_ Of accounts of the disaster, the most remarkable was 
that compiled by De Foe+, the author of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.’ It-was not published with his name, but 
there appears to be no doubt that it was written by 
him. The title of it is ‘The Storm; or, a Collection 
of the most Remarkable Casualties and Disasters which 
happened in the late Dreadful Tempest by Sea and 
Land.” He has a chapter in it on “ The Opinion of 
the Ancients that this Island was more subject to 
Storms than other Parts of the World,” which he la- 
bours to confute by tracing the notion partly to the 
state of the island before it was drained and enclosed 
by the industry of the inhabitants, and partly to the 
ignorance of the ancients in the art of navigation. 
Speaking of the storm, he says, “It is impossible to 
express the concern that appeared in every place. The 
distraction and fury of the night. was visible in the 
faces of the people, and everybody’s first work was to 
visit and inquire after their friends and relatives. The’ 
next day or two was almost entirely spent in the 
curiosity of the people in viewing the havoc the storm 
had mate, which was so universal in London, and 
especially in the outports, that nothing cam be said 
sufficient to describe it.” ’ 

The Rev. William Derham, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, thus describes the storm in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions’ for 1704. “Of the preceding parts of 
the year (1703), the months of April, May, June, and 
July, were wet in the southern parts of England, par- 
ticularly in May, when more fell than in any month of 
any year since 1690; Jane also was very wet; and 
though July had considerable intermissions, yet on the 
28th and 29th there fell violent showers of rain: and 
the newspapers gave accounts of great rains that month 
from divers places of Europe. 

“On Thursday, November 25, the day before the 
tempest, in the morning, there was a little rain, the 
winds high in the afternoon. In the evening there was 
lightning, and, between nine and ten o’clock at night, 

* See ‘ Penny Magazine,’ No. 20. 

+ See a brief Memoir of his Life in No, 67 of the - Penny 
Magazine 
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a violent but short storm of wind, and much rain. 
Next morning, Nowember 26, the wind was 8.S.W., 
and high all day, and so continued till I was in 
bed and asleep. About twelve that night the storm 
awakened me, which gradually increased till near three 
that morning. And from thence till near seven it con- 
tinued with the greatest violence; then it began to 
abate slowly, and the mercury to rise swiftly. 

“The degrees of the wind’s strength not being 
measurable, but by guess, I thus determined with 
yespect to other storms: on February 7, 1699, was a 
terrible storm that did much damage; this I number 
ten degrees : another remarkable storm was February 3, 
1702, at which time was the greatest descent of the 
mercury ever known ; this I number nine degrees. But 
this last of November I number at least 15 degrees.” 

A bookseller in Paternoster Row, of the name of 
Taylor, having experienced a remarkable preservation 
during the storm, left a small sum of money for a 
sermon to be annually preached in commemoration of 
the event. Being a dissenter, the money was be- 
queathéd to the chapel of which he was a member, in 
Little Wild Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where the 
observance is still kept up. 

Passing by other remarkable storms since 1703 (of 
one of which a curious account is given, along with a 
map, entitled, ‘The Passage of the Hurricane from the 
Seaside, at Bexhill in Sussex, to Newington Level, on 
the 20th May, 1729,’), we may come to the year 1783, 
commemorated by Cowper in his ‘Task.’ TFhis was a 
remarkable and portentous kind of year. During a 


large portion of the summer a fog prevailed in various 
parts of Europe, which gave the sun a dull red ap- 
pearance, such as the fogs of winter sometimes produce. 
In the earlier part of the year occurred the succession 
of earthquakes which laid waste Calabria. 


In August 
and October there were some remarkable meteorie 
phenomena, which were seen all over Great Britain, as 
well as on the Continent. Some parts of England were 
visited by an untimely frost, in the month of June, as 
described by Sir John Cullum in the ‘ Philosophical 
Transactions.’ Cowper thus alludes to these things in 
the second book of the ‘ Task :’-— 
“ Sure there is need of social intercourse, 

Benevolence, and peace and mutual aid, 

Between the nations, in a world that seems 

To toll the death-bell of its own decease, 

And, by the voice of all its elements, 

To preach the general doom. When were the winds 

Let slip with such a warrant to destroy ? 

When did the waves so haughtily o’erleap 

Their ancient barriers, deluging the dry ? 

Fires from beneath, and meteors from above, 

Portentous, unexampled, unexplained, 

Have kindled beacons in the skies; and th’ old 

And crazy earth has had her shaking fits 

More frequent, and foregone her usual rest.” 

Towards the end of July, beginning of August, and 
in the month of September, 1797, there was a succes- 
sion of thander and other storms, accompanied by vio- 
lent rains, which were felt all over Great Britain, and 
caused considerable damage. Again, under Septem- 
ber 12, 1798, the editor of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ 
says, “ The storm of last night was as tremendous as 
any remembered by the oldest man living.” 

‘The beginning of 1808 was marked by one or two 
storms unusually severe. One occurred on the 12th of 
February, which was preceded by a very heavy fall of 
snow. The winter of 1813-14 is memorable from the 
great frost. In December, 1814, a succession of gales 
occurred, in which the strength of the wind was at in- 
tervals very great. These gales visited almost every 
part of the coast of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
caused much damage. 

The great floods in Scotland in 1829 can hardly have 
been forgotten by the reader. An account of these 
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floods was published by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., 
in a very interesting volume. “ The heat,” says Sir 
Thomas, “in the province of Moray, during the months 
of May, June, and July, 1829, was unusually great ; 
and in the earlier part of that period the drought was 
so excessive as to kill many of the recently-planted 
shrubs and trees. As the season advanced the fluctua- 
tions of the barometer became very remarkable. But 
the usual alterations of weather did not always follow 
these oscillations; it often happened that the results 
were precisely the reverse of its prognostications, and 
observers of the instrument began to lose a!l confidence 
in it. That these apparent derangements arose from 
certain electrical changes in the atmosphere there can 
be little doubt. The aurora borealis appeared with 
uncommon brilliancy about the beginning of July, and 
was frequently seen afterwards, being generally accom- 
panied by windy and unstéady weather, the contiuued 
drought having been already interrupted during the 
previous month by sudden falls of rain, partaking of 
the character of water-spouts.” 

The floods were caused by a deluge of rain which 
fell on the 3rd and 4th of August, by which the Spey, 
Findhorn, and other rivers and mountain brooks were 
raised to an unparalleled height, and a great extent 
of country converted for a time into an inland sea. 
Bridges, houses, and cattle were swept away, and about 
3000 individuals, chiefly dependent on the soil for 
existence, were reduced to absolute want, which, how- 
ever, was alleviated by the exertions of the benevolent. 
The property destroyed was very great. 

The winter of 1833-34 was, perhaps, as stormy a one 
as any in our annals. From November till February 
it may be said to have blown one continued hurricane. 
Many hundred ships were wind-bound in our ports all 
that time, and there was great destruction and loss of 
life by shipwreck. 

The storm which occurred on the 29th of November 
of the present year was probably as violent as even the 
Great Storm of 1703, though, from its shorter duration, 
(and perhaps also from improvements in our social 
arrangements,) it did not commit similar damage. 





WASHERWOMEN— PUBLIC ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR THEIR CONVENIENCE AT PARIS. 


Durine the reign of Louis XIV., the subjects of that 
miscalled “grand monarque” were never so much 
gratified as when their sovereign was pleased to present 
himself to them—without ceremony, it might have 
been called, if the enjoyment of the peuple on these 
occasions had not arisen from their beholding his Ma- 
jesty going through all the business of life—from rising 
out of bed to night-time—according to a most elaborate 
system of etiquette. These habits of publicity passed 
from the Court into society, and traces of them are still 
visible in Paris. It is true that the beau no longer 
places himself in the open street while undergoing the 
operation of having his hair curled and powdered ; but 
the shoe-black still exercises his useful and commodious 
vocation; and in the summer evenings the people 
assemble in groups outside the house, playing cards, or 
enjoying the close of a sultry day ; and there are, be- 
sides, the loungers, who occupy the chairs in the Palais 
Royal, sipping their coffee and reading the journals, 
and those who assemble in the garden of the Tuileries, 
and sit listening to the music of the military bands as 
if they were in a drawing-room. Before the peace of 
1815 the business of cooking was often performed in 
the street in some quarters of Paris; but since that 
period the habits of the people have become more 
domestic. The difference of climate between Paris and 
London will not account for the different habits of the 
BR 2 
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[Washerwomen on the Seine, Paris. | 


two capitals. The number of cold, damp, or rainy 
days in Paris to one fine day, taking the average of 
twenty years, is two of the former to one of the latter. 
In Paris there is a greater proportion of military men, 
of students and foreigners, than in London. To men 
in these circumstances their home is merely a lodging ; 
and they are sufficiently numerous, with the addition of 
the great number of Frenchmen of small independent 
income who select the capital for their residence, to 
occasion social arrangements to be framed calculated to 
meet their wants. The example of the Court doubtless 
exercised a powerful influence on manners before the 
Revolution of 1789; climate has had its share of in- 
fluence; but the origin of several local customs may 
be most distinctly traced to physical causes, The en- 
graving*, which represents the washerwomen busily 
employed in a vessel on the Seine, fitted up for the 
purpose, belongs to the latter class. 

In Paris, water must either be purchased of the 
water-porters at so much per pail, or, if not purchased, 
obtained at one of the fountains; and in conveying it 
home as much labour is required as would be equivalent 
in value to the small sum at which the water is sold by 
the regular dealer, who charges nothing for the article 
itself, but only for the trouble of taking it from the 
place where it flows to the spot where it is required for 
use. The houses are not, as in London, generally sup- 


* The bridge 1s the Pont Notre Dame, the oldest in Paris, 
having been cominenced in the year 1500. It is 362 feet lo 
by 52 feet broad. Formerly, it was ornamented with statues ont 
medallions of the kings of France, but these have been destroyed. 
The square tower. rising above the centre of the bridge contains 


machinery for raising water. 





plied with water from pipes conveyed into each resi- 
dence; and therefore it is found convenient by many 
of the inhabitants of Paris, and by the blanchisseuses, 
or washerwomen in particular, at once to take the linen 
to the Seine, where, in several large boats which are 
provided for them, they may effect their purposes in a 
more economical manner than if they were to purchase 
water, or to convey it with great labour to their own 
apartments. Indeed, those who only occupy a single 
room, or a couple of rooms, which are altogether desti- 
tute of the conveniences to be found in an English 
kitchen, must escape a great source of discomfort by 
availing themselves of the arrangement in question. 
Amongst the lewer and many of the middle classes of 
society in England, this household operation is attended 
with so much annoyance as to have become proverbial ; 
everything being turned out of its usual course in order 
that the great business of the day may be got through ; 
and the various processes are not completed for two or 
three days, some of them even depending upon the 
elements. Order is only established to be again inter- 
rupted by the recurrence of a similar scene of bustle 
and confusion. It would certainly be advantageous if 
some plan could be hit upon for rendering the opera- 
tion less subdivided. By establishments on a larger 
scale, numerous families might be relieved from a 
source of annoyance, and the operation rendered more 
economical at the same time. An attempt was made, 
a few years ago, to effect an arrangement of this de- 
scription, but after the experiment had been tried 
some time it was given up. The process of washing 
was aided by steam apparatus, and two large esta- 
blishments were formed,—one at the Isle of Dogs, 
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near the Thames, and the other on the south side of 
the river, in connexion with which depdts were esta- 
blished in different parts of the metropolis. The steam 
process, as far as regarded apparel not made up in an 
ornamental style, table-linen, &e., was found to answer, 
and was generally approved of, though it was considered 
that the wear and tear was greater than by the common 
mode of washing. The principles of science are capable 
of far more extensive application to this branch of 
domestic economy than may be generally supposed. 
The degree of heat which best aids the operation, and 
its effects on different materials (on cotton as com- 
pared with wool), are each susceptible of being thus 
determined. The knowledge which is acquired in 
these matters from long experience, is, in fact, scientific 
knowledge; since it is the result of a careful observa- 
tion of the operation of certain uniform effects: it is 
incomplete, however, since the causes of these effects 
are not investigated. 

It is perhaps deserving of consideration whether the 
female inmates of prisons and hospitals might not to a 
greater extent be employed in washing linen. When 
worthy Mrs. Tatnall* endeavoured to ameliorate the 
moral condition of the female prisoners in Warwick 
Gaol, she found great difficulty in providing them with 
suitable employment; and at present the practice 
chiefly is, to provide them with the raw material proper 
for the manufacture of some article which they are 
capable of making up. But the labour of those who 
do not possess sufficient skill to enable them profitably 
to undertake work of this description might be other- 
wise applied, in washing the clothing sent from hos- 
pitals, infirmaries, and other establishments of a similar 
nature. If a per-centage on the charge were given to 
the prisoners, their industry would be encouraged, and 
the conmexion between labour and its reward would be 
exhibited to them in a beneficial light. At the Peni- 
tentiary at Pentonville the inmates are employed in 
washing for families ;—in the workhouses the female 
inmates might, some of them, perhaps be similarly 
employed. The workhouse inmates were formerly 
suffered, in many instances, to pass the livelong day in 
utter indolence ; and at the Gravesend workhouse some 
of the female paupers were accustomed to go to bed in 
the forenoon to pass away the time, and in the after- 
noon they sometimes received their friends at the tea- 
table. The most deplorable consequences could not 
but result from this state of things, which, happily, no 
longer exists. Work; such as washing, might be per- 
formed at the poorhouses in the same way that sewing 
is taken in at the Schools of Industry. 

The operation of washing has doubtless undergone 
many gradual improvements. Pliny states that soap 
was first made by the Gauls, and that it was composed 
of tallow and ashes. The different sorts of soap at 
present made in this country are thus described in the 
‘ Excise Regulations :’-—“ Soap is distinguished as hard 
and soft, the alkalis used for the former being soda 
and the latter potash. There are three kinds of hard 
soap; white, made by combining the lees with pure 
rendered itallow; mottled, made by combining them 
with tallow and kitchen-stuff, or oil; and yellow, by 
the combination of the lees with tallow, kitchen-stuff, 
or oil and rosin. ‘The soft soap is usually made from 
fish oil, combined with the lees drawn from potash. 
The chief ingredients used in making all sorts of soap 
are lees, drawn from ashes or barilla, and quick lime, 
boiled up with tallow or oil, or a mixture of both.” 
The soap made in the south of France, and those parts 
of Europe which produce the olive, is considered supe- 
rior to the soap of this country. In England there 
are 263 soap-makers, who, in 1835, manufactured 
132,027,352lbs. of hard and 7,108,225lbs. of soft soap, 

* ‘Penny Magazine,’ No, 263. 
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tne duty on which amounted to 854,788. In Scot- 
land there are 39 soap-makers, who manufactured in 
the same year 12,316,691 Ibs. of hard and 3,293,056lbs. 
of soft soap, the duty on which was 90,700/.; so that 
the total amount of duty is nearly 1,000,000/., and be- 
fore the recent reduction it produced nearly 1,500,000. 
There are 214 soap-makers in Ireland, but no duty is 
levied on soap made in that portion of the United 
Kingdom. Liverpool, Warrington, Runcorn, Poulton, 
London, Brentford, Bristol, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
are the chief places where the manufacture of soap is 
carried on. The quantity made at Liverpool in 1835 
was 42,000,000lbs.; in London, 33,000,000lbs.; at 
Bristol, 8,000,000lbs.; at Runcorn, 7,500,000Ibs. ; 
at Newcastle, 7,000,000lbs.; at Brentford, above 
5,000,000 Ibs.; at Bromsgrove, Worcestershire, and 
also at Dudley, Warwickshire, nearly 5,000,000lbs.; at 
Hull,3, 250,000lbs.; at Warrington, about 2,500,000Ibs.; 
and the remaining 24,000,000lbs. in various parts of 
England. More than one-half of the soap manufac- 
tured in Scotland is made at Glasgow. The rate of 
duty was 3d. per lb. on hard and 13d. per Ib. on soft 
soap in 1833, but it is now reduced to 14d. per Ib. on 
hard and 1d, per Ib. on soft. In 1833 the manufac- 
tory at Brentford paid 69,6631. duty, which, with one 
exception, was the largest amount cojlected from any 
single house; the exception being in London, where 
the amount paid in duty by one house was 79,268/. 
The number of lbs. of soap consumed annually in Eng- 
land exceeds 100,000,000, exclusive of 14,000,000Ibs. 
used in various manufactures on which the duty is 
remitted ; the domestic consumption being at the rate 
of above 6lbs. a-year for each head of the population, or 
about 30lbs. for each family. The reduction of the 
duty has benefited a larger number of individuals than 
perhaps could be affected by any other tax of the same 
amount; and the benefit of the reduction must not 
simply be measured by the alteration from 3d. to 14d. 
per Ib., for if one manufacturer paid so large a sum as 
80,000/. a-year, the interest on this capital, and the 
heavier risk which he incurred, must necessarily be 
made up by an increased price beyond the actual duty ; 
and the same thing being done by the wholesale and 
also by the retail dealer, the consequences were borne 
by the consumer to an amount much greater than the 
mere payment of the Excise duty—in interest to the 
capitalist, and increased profits which he claimed for 
the additional liabilities of loss with which he had to 
contend. 

“ne employment of alkali of an improved description 
has facilitated the common detergent processes. Within 
no very distant period the washerwomen of Paris were 
accustomed to employ the ashes of wood used as com- 
mon fuel, but now pearlash, which is much better 
adapted for their purposes, is universally made use of ; 
and an old-fashioned mode of employing an acrid liquid 
as a detergent is now very seldom resorted to in this 
country. The cheapness of soap and alkali has enabled 
even the poorest classes to avail themselves of those 
articles which aid their labour in the most effectual and 
economical manner. Prussian blue, which was acci- 
dentally discovered by a chemist of Berlin, in 1710, and 
is employed in giving a clearer and better colour to 
wearing apparel, must not be omitted; and the duty 
on starch, which was 34d. per lb., has been totally 
abolished. These apparently unimportant changes are 
of great consequence to the mass of the people, as 
through them, and others to which’ allusion has been 
made, manual labour is facilitated, and the task of each 
individual rendered lighter and more agreeable. 

The subject of the present notice does not unnatu- 
rally ledd to a comparison between the people of France 
and England as to their respective habits of cleanliness. 
It has been remarked that, while the body apparel of a 
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Frenchman is Jess clean than that of an Englishman, 
the habits of the French are much superior to our own 
so far as a clean skin is concerned. The bath is a 
luxury which is enioyed by all classes, without excep- 
tion, in France, while it is almost. unknown to any 
class in England. The French, as respects personal 
ablutions—not the hands and face merely,—are, there 
is every reason to believe, a more cleanly people than 
the English. The slowness with which improved habits 
make their way is in no instance more striking than in 
the nearly complete disuse of the bath in England. 
Although there are few restoratives after extreme fa- 
tigue so excellent and simple as a bath, yet scarcely 
any of the large inns, either in London or the country, 
to which many thousand travellers resort in the course 
of a year, possess the accommodations of a bath; and 
if they do, the charge is so high as to be wholly out of 
the reach of great numbers of persons. In Leeds and 
various large towns, the attempt to establish public 
baths has generally failed, in spite of the support of the 
affluent and more enlightened part of the community. 
The Leeds baths, after a long trial, were on the eve of 
being sold the other day; and would have been dis- 
posed of but for the exertions of a number of public- 
spirited individuals. M. Millot, who analyzed the ex- 
penditure of the inhabitants of Paris, found that, on an 
average, the washerwoman cost more than the school- 
master; the librarian and bookseller half as much as 
the theatre; the bath the same as the bookseller, and 
half as much as for tobacco. Now, if half as much 
money were expended on the bath as on tobacco in 
London, about 180,000/. per annum would be the sum 
so laid out. But in London the class which consumes 
the greatest quantity of tobacco is the least acquainted 
with the advantages of the bath, while in Paris the 
baths on the Seine, and in every part of Paris, are fre- 
quented by the tobacco consumers. A bath which costs 
10d. in Paris will in London be as high as 2s. 6d. or 
3s. 6d., and the dearness of the luxury necessarily con- 
fines it to a few. If rendered cheap, there is every 
probability that well-conducted establishments in Lon- 
don would succeed. This is the point to which the 
projectors of such establishments should chiefly direct 
their attention. Baths are cheap in Paris because a 
greater number of people resort to them than in Lon- 
don. The experiment of looking for a remuneration to 
a large instead of a circumscribed number deserves to 
be tried. The larger the number of frequenters, the 
more regular would be the receipts of the proprietors of 
a public bath. 





HUTTON’S LIFE, WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
{Continued from No. 298.) 

We left our hero at Birmingham. His return journey 
to Nottingham was the most wretched he ever made; 
for wishing to take Swithland in his way, to visit his 
aunts, he was directed through Tamworth, and then, 
by cross-country roads, to Charnwood forest ; where he 
lost himself in a dark night, among bogs, hills, rocks, 
and precipices. At last he stumbled upon a half-ruined 
cottage upon the waste, and was most reluctantly ad- 
mitted into it. His description of this abode of misery 
and despairing indolence, and the night he passed 
there, is striking and impressive, even beyond his usual 
manner. The palette of Crabbe never held a darker or 
a truer tint to paint 


*“ What forms the real Picture of the Poor.” 


On his return to Nottingham, Hutton gave notice 
to quit Southwell, and prepared for a total change of 


life. On the 10th of April (1750) he entered Bir- 
mingham for the third time, and on the 11th peram- 
buleted the streets in search of a shop. He finally 
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agreed with a poor woman, who lived at No. 6, Bull 
Street, for the lesser half of her small shop, for which 
he was to pay one shilling a week rent. Walking back 
to Nottingham, he met there one Mr. Rudsall, a dis. 
senting minister of Gainsborough, with whom his sister 
had once lived as a servant. Rudsall was travelling to 
Stamford, and offered to pay Hutton’s expenses and 
give him eighteen-pence a day, if he would accompany 
him. So advantageous an offer was not to be rejected, 
and William set off with the minister on a dreadful wet 
day. ‘“‘ He asked why I did not bring my great coat ? 
Shame forbade an answer, or I could have said I had 
none. ‘The water completely soaked through my 
clothes, but, not being able to penetrate the skin, it 
filled my boots. Arriving at the inn, every traveller, 
I found, was wet ; and every one procured a change of 
apparel but me; | was left out, because the house could 
produce no more. I was obliged to sit the whole 
evening in my drenched garments, and to put them on, 
nearly as wet, on my return the next morning.” This 
uncomfortable trip, however, led to other advantages 
besides the eighteen-pences. Rudsall told Hutton’s 
sister that he had a quantity of books to sell. She 
replied that William had no money to buy. “ We will 
not différ about that,” said her old master, “let him 
come to Gainsborough, he shall have the books at his 
own price.” Hutton joyfully walked over to Gains- 
borough on the 15th of May. “The books,” he says, 
“were about 200 pounds weight. Mr. Rudsall gave 
me his corn-chest for their deposit; and, for payment, 
drew the following note, which I signed :— 

‘***T promise to pay to Ambrose Rudsall, one pound 
seven shillings, when I am able.’ 

“Mr. Rudsall observed, ‘ You never need pay this 
note, if you only say you are not able.’” (We scarcely 
need observe that he was soon able, and then paid it, 
like an honourable man.) The books, though the refuse 
of the dissenting minister's library, were more valuable, 
and made a better show, than any he possessed before. 

William had now a severe trial to undergo—to part 
with his friends, and fix his comfortless abode wholly 
among strangers. On the 25th of May, he opened his 
little shop at Birmingham, and having at first few 
customers, and little to do but look into the street, he 
thought it singular and melancholy to see thousands of 
faces and not one that he knew. His sadness was 
increased by the rudeness of the people with whom he 
lodged. He had no longer his dear sister to keep his 
“mess of milk porridge by the fire,” and welcome him 
home, as when he trudged through hail and rain, from 
Southwell to Nottingham. He now went out and no 
one cared for his going ; and when he returned, there 
was no eye to 


“ Watch his coming, and look brighter when he came.” 


He tells us that at this period, which his amiable 
qualities and many merits rendered a short one,—for 
he soon made friends—he was “never seen to smile,” 
and that he led a melancholy life, a life of silence and 
tears. However, when his brother Thomas went to see 
him, about six weeks after his gloomy beginning at 
Birmingham, he was enabled to state that the trade 
had fully supported him. Five shillings a week had 
covered all his expenses ; as food, rent, washing, lodging, 
§c. ‘Towards the close of this solitary year, a few young 
men of the town, of superior sense and character, took 
notice of the humble industrious bookseller, and began 
to frequent his shop. At the year’s end, he foand he 
had saved 20l., on which he became more reconciled to 
his situation. The first of his then humble patrons 
was Samuel Salte, a mercer’s apprentice, who, five 
years after, resided in London, where he acquired 
100,000/. He died forty-seven years after the be- 
ginning of that intimate friendship which was inter- 
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rupted only by his death. The tyranny of the poor 
laws, as they existed at that time (allowing the forcible 
removal of any person to his place of settlement, if he 
was likely to become chargeable to a parish) was well 
nigh proving fatal to Hutton. 

“ In this first opening of prosperity an unfortunate 
circumstance occurred, which gave me great uneasi- 
ness, as it threatened totally to eclipse the small pros- 
pect before me. The overseers, fearful I should become 
chargeable to the parish, examined me with regard to 
my settlement; and, with the voice of authority, ordered 
me to procure a certificate, or they would remove me 
from the town. Terrified, I wrote to my father, who 
returned for answer, ‘ that All Saints, in Derby, never 
granted certificates. I was hunted by ill-nature two 
years. I repeatedly offered to pay the levies (rates), 
which was refused. A succeeding overseer, a draper, 
of whom I had purchased two suits of clothes, value 
10/., consented to take them. The scruple exhibited a 
short sight, a narrow principle, and the exultation of 
power over the defenceless.” The old laws of settle- 
ment, under which Hution was persecuted, were greatly 
changed some years ago; but till within a very recent 
period great tyranny, of a similar nature in principle, 
though not so bad in degree, was practised. ‘The Poor 
Laws’ Amendment Act, in spite of the outcry of the wil- 
ful and the ignorant, affords now a sure protection for the 
honest and the industrious against local oppression. 

In the following year, 1751, Hutton was encouraged 
to take a better shop, with a dwelling-house attached, 
next door to Mr. Grace, the hosier, who, in 1741, had 
refused him work as a stockinger, and that, too, not 
very courteously. The rent of his new premises was 
81. a-year, a sum that alarmed him at first; but he be- 
lieved he had now seized the tide that leads on to for- 
tune, and was unwilling to stop through timidity. He 
also bought a eomplete suit of mourning, which he 
wore for the death of Frederic Prince of Wales, whom 
he so narrowly missed seeing alive when in London; 
and these new clothes, he informs us, introduced him 
to some new acquaintance. In the month of August 
his beloved sister went to visit him, and thinking he 
must want a companion and housekeeper, and be able 
to keep one, she took a young lady with her as an in- 
tended wife; but William liked not the formality of this 
proceeding, and the business fell to the ground, not- 
withstanding that the damsel was tolerably handsome, 
and appeared agreeable. 

He had now a smiling trade—his style and opera- 
tions were altogether more elevated; and, in addition 
to his sale-shop, he set up a circulating library, the 
first ever established at Birmingham. “ As I hired out 
books, the fair sex did not neglect the shop. Some of 
them were so obliging as to show an inclination to 
share with me the troubles of the world.” All these 
caps were set at him in vain, but still household and 
other discomforts kept reminding him that something 
essential was wanting. As he extended his business 
and took a shop at Bromsgrove, which he attended 
every market-day, he was obliged to have a locum 
tenens at Birmingham. He therefore took a female 
servant—a very bad one; for when he was absent she 
sold the books in the shop for whatever people would 
offer, “ and got completely drunk with the money.” 
He says, “ I ventured upon another female servant, for 
business continued to call me out. ‘She was recom- 
mended by the minister of our congregation (Hutton 
was bred and continued a Dissenter), who assured me 
that she would not cheat me, for she feared the Lord. 
He might be right; but she cheated my dumplings one 
Sunday, by setting them to boil without water. When 
we returned from meeting they were burned to a cinder. 
I found her totally unable to conduct a family even of 
two persons, and much inferior to a shop.” But in 
the meanwhile the cynosure of his heart for future 
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years, the “ sweet Sarah,” whose birth, “ quite un- 
known to him, at Aston-upon-Trent” he has recorded 
under the date of the 11th March, 1731, had settled at 
Birmingham, and become his next-door neighbour. Mr. 
Grace, the hosier, who was her uncle, and had become a 
widower, brought her from Aston to keep his house. 

“* T saweher,” says William, “ the night she arrived, 
and thought her a neat, little, delicate creature, and 
rather handsome. It was impossible, situated as we 
were, to avoid an intercourse. Without my having 
the least idea of courtship she seemed to dislike me, 
which caused a shyness on my side, and kept us at a 
distance. The intercourse continued, for as I had no 
housekeeper I dined with Mr. Grace, at a fixed price. 
** * Michaelmas arrived—(this was the year after). 
Sarah and I had not, of late, looked quite so shy upon 
each other. Mr. Grace was gone to Worcester-market 
to buy hops. It was nine o'clock, he not come, and 
she alone. The night was dark; we stood together at 
the door expecting him. I thought she seemed to wish 
I would not leave her. She kept me in conversation, 
and I was not displeased to be kept. As Mr. Grace 
rode my horse (for William by this time kept a steed 
of his own) I also was interested in his return. This 
did not diminish our acquaintance. * * * * While 
conversing with my next-door neighbour, Sarah, in 
November (this was just a year since their acquaint- 
ance began), I remarked to her that I perceived a 
growing affection for her, and should take no pains to 
check it. She did not receive this short declaration 
with the least disrespect. Our intimacy increased. By 
the time Christmas arrived, our hearts had united with- 
out effort on either side. Time had given numberless 
opportunities of observing each other’s actions, and 
trying the tenor of conduct by the touchstone of pru- 
dence. Courtship is often a disguise. We had seen 
each other when disguise was useless. Besides, nature 
had given to few women a less portion of deceit. I 
never courted her nor she me; yet we, by the close 
union with which we were cemented, were travelling 
towards the tempie of Hymen withovt conversing upon 
the subject.” 

At length “‘ mine uncle,” the hosier, opened his eyes 
to what was going on, and at first he opened them 
with anger; for ne other reason, however, than that of 
losing so excellent a housekeeper as Sarah in so short 
a space as fifteen months. A lucky windfall, however, 
raised the old gentleman’s spirits, and set all right. 
“Mr. Grace had a doubtful debt owing at Moseley of 
about 7/. He asked me to accompany him to solicit 
payment; I consented. He was very cross, and treated 
me with scolding language all the way, expressive of 
his aversion to the match. I was silent. Unexpectedly 
he received the money, which gave an instant turn to 
his temper; and from that moment he became good- 
humoured, and promoted the marriage. ‘Such are the 
wonderful effects of money! Though money has been in 
circulation many thousand years, and its properties often 
examined, yet those properties are not fully known.” 

On March 21, Hutton and Mr. Grace went to Aston- 
upon-Trent to ask the consent of Sarah’s parents to the 
match. They gave it, and offered 100/. as a dowry 
besides. William had already saved 200/. of his own. 
In the month of July following they were married at 
St. Stephen’s Church, Birmingham; and from that 
happy moment the course of Hutton’s fortunes ran as 
smoothly as is consistent with human affairs and vicis- 
situdes. He had his losses and crosses like other men, 
but his good fortune and good conduct predominated , 
and he gradually, if not rapidly, rose in wealth and 
respectability. 

One of the best of his stepping-stones towards wealth 
was that offered by Robert Bage*, a paper-maker, and 

* Robert Bage was a man of worth and literary attainments, 
He was author of ‘ Mount Henneth, ‘ Barham Downs,’ ‘ James 
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an old friend, who took him one evening to his inn, 
and proposed that he should sell paper for him, which 
he might do either by buying on his own account, or 
selling on his (Bage’s) by commission. As Hutton 
had ready money to spare he preferred the former plan, 
and therefore appropriated a room of his narrow pre- 
mises for the reception of goods, and hung @ut a sign— 
“Tue Paper Warenouss.” “ From this small hint,” 
he says, “ I followed the stroke forty years, and ac- 
quired an ample fortune.” His prosperity did not 
make him careless or forgetful of his past miseries. 
Had that been the case, even with his ingenuity, the 
“ample fortune’ would hardly have been acquired. 
“IT never,” he adds, “ could bear the thought of living 
to the extent of my income; I never omitted to take 
stock, or regulate my annual expenses so as to meet 
casualties and misfortunes.” At the same time he did 
not condemn himself to a penurious, sordid way of life. 
He kept a horse, and them a pony besides for his little 
son; and every year made some holiday exeursions with 
his wife and children. One of his journeys is recorded 
with a feeling that will find-an ‘echo in the breast of 
every fond father. “ F-went,” he says, “ to: Notting- 
ham Races, and took my son upon:a pony. When I 
surveyed the little man and the. little horse, the strong 
affection of a father taught me to think him the pret- 
tiest figuré wpon the race-ground.” As fortune still 
improved he even set-up his carriage, but that was after 
many years of industry and assiduity, 
: [To be concluded in our next.) 


THE VILLAGE OF CHESS- 

, PLAYERS. 

A new French periodical work, devoted entirely to the 
subject: of chess, and entitled ‘ Le Palaméde, Revue 
Mensiuelle-des Eehecs*,’ has furnished us with the-ma- 
terials of the following short account :— 

Stroebeck is a pleasant, retired village, at @ short 
distance from Halberstadt. ‘Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, a dignitary of the Cathedral of Hal- 
berstadt was exiled to that solitary village. The good 
people of Stroebeck gave him so good a reception, that 
the churchman was much embarrassed as to how he 
should testify his gratitude. After long. reflections he 
finally concluded he could do nothing better for the 
villagers than teach them to play at chess, and this he 
did with such effect, that the good people of Stroebeck 
were soon supremely happy in this new enjoyment, 
The exile, after a time, was honourably recalled to his 
cathedral, and eventually became Bishop of Halber- 
stadt; at the height of his prosperity he did not forget 
Stroebeck; he loaded that village with benefactions, 
and founded a school there for the children. A special 
clause enjoined the masters of the school to teach all 
their pupils the noble game of chess, and distribute 
prizes at the end of every year to the best players. 
These prizes were to be chess-boards, with the pieces 
all complete. The worthy bishop, in thus encouraging 
the game of chess, had a moral object, which was hap- 
pily accomplished ; it saved the villagers from games 
of hazard and the vices those games inevitably bring in 
their train. 

The villagers of Stroebeck gradually abandoned all 
other pastimes, in order to give themselves up exclu- 
sively to chess. The knowledge of the game became 
hereditary ; mothers taught it to their daughters; the 
old men bequeathed the paternal chess-board to their 
sons, as a sort of patent of nobility; there was a glo- 
rious emulation among families, each trying to surpass 
Wallace,’ ‘ The Fair Syrian,’ ‘ Man as He Is,’ and ‘ Man as He 
is Not.” When he died (in 1801) Hutton wrote a memoir of his 
life, which was published in the ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ They had 
been acquaiuted sixty years, and were most intimate friends during 


fifty-one. 
* This ‘Monthly Review of Chess’ is edited by Messrs. De la 


Bourdonnaig and Méry. It commenced at Paris in January 1836. 


STROEBECK, OR 
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the other in science, rapidity, and profound combina- 
tions. The fame of Stroebeck was spread over Ger- 
many—nothing else was talked of—amateurs arrived 
from all the German circles to>contend with the vil- 
lagers, who almost invariably proved victorious. The 
evil custom of gambling even here crept in, but, after 
a time, money was never played for. A stranger, the 
formidable Silberschmidt, gave them a good lesson, 
He covered the high stakes they proposed for a certain 
number of games, and vanquished their champion elect, 
the Achilles of the village. The men of Stroebeck 
willingly enough consented to pay the money lost, but 
they refused to grant the certificate attesting their de- 
feat. “ Take the gold,” ‘said they, “ but leave us our 
glory.” “ Good people of Stroebeck,” replied Silber- 
schmidt, “‘ the money I have won from you I give to 
your poor and to your school; but on one condition, 
which is this—you must swear that henceforward you 
will never play for money. The noble science of chess 
carries its interest in itself; a single game won is a trea- 
sure of satisfaction to one’s amour-propre.” The villagers 
took the oath, granted Silberschmidt his certificate, dis- 
tributed the money as he proposed; and to this day ho- 
nour is the sole stake on the chess-boards of Stroebeck. 
At the clab, which is the best. room-of the best 
(because the only) inn of the village, an old-fashioned 
chess-board and its appurtenatices. ‘are preserved with 
singular care. Upon the board the village of Stroebeck 
is delineated in mosaic, and there is also an inscription 
which states that the chess-board was. given’ to the vil- 
lage by the Elector of Brandenburg on-the 13th of May, 
1661. The village library, preserved inthe same room of 
the inn, consists of a work by Gustavus Selenus,and a col- 
lection, published by Kock, of the best books on chess. 


Diseases of the Hip-Joint.—Mr. William Coulson, Con 
sulting-Surgeon to the London Lying-in, Hospital, has 
lately published a valuable work on the ‘ Diseases of the 

-Joint.’ It is not within our province to notice it as a 
scientific work, but one or two points deserve’observation in 
a popular sense. The hip-joint is among the’strongest of 
any in the body, and ‘ays is neces because it has to 
support the whole weight in standing, walking, running, &c. 
All the parts of this joint have a caliar aise ¥ they 
are low both in regard to vascular action, and in the scale 
of sensibility. The value of this is evident, seeing that 
there is no rest to this joint; for even the slightest motion, 
however remote, causes less or greater change in the centre 
of gravity of. the body, and compels us to poise the trunk 
anew upon the hips. Were those parts more sensible, we 
should be perpetually lame. Happily, there is sufficient 
sensibility to form an adequate guard against excessive 
motion of the joint, and little enough to permit the natural 
use of the limb—a nice adjustment of sensibility to function. 
Many considerations prove that disease of the hip-joint jis 
constitutional. That it is primarily a disease of the vital 
or nutritive functions is evident from this, that the mental 
or thinking functions are unaffected, and that the locomotive 
functions are involved only in proportion to the progress of 
the primary disease. But the disease is also brought on by 
accidental causes, and on this account it is desirable to 
draw attention to them. ‘ The continued lication of 
cold to the parts,” Mr. Coulson says,—*“ a striking cause 
of enfeeblement, is a common cause of this disease. I 
attended a case this year, with Mr. Baker, of the New 
York Road, in a child of six years old, who had experienced 
two attacks of the disease within nine months, each attack 
having been brought on by i the cold steps.” 
Mr. Coulson quotes a passage from Dr. Falconer, to show 
that exposure to wet is a cause of the disease. “ Lying on 
the damp ground, especially when the body is heated, is 
the most commen and most powerful cause. Labourers in 
harvest are particularly liable to hazards of this kind, from 
their lying down, and frequently sleeping under trees, and 
on the damp ground, when the body is heated with labour 
and exhartsbel with fatigue.” 
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